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The July 15 Issue #f the Young 
W#rkor did not appear for the vary 
almpla reason that tha national of* 
ffco had no money to pay tho printer. 
Whan tha Young Worker la already 
a semi-monthly, it Is a very serious 
thing to miss an Issue. 

We were only able to get out this 
issue with the greatest difficulty 
and only the qulokast action on the 
part of every oomrade will prevent 
missing^ Issues of the paper In the 
future. ' 

1. Pay up all your debts to the 
national office. 

2. Don’t forget. The unite must 
send cash for their bundles In ad- 
vance. 

%. Qet subscriptions. 
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Parallel with the opening of many C. M. T. C. camps thruout 
country cornea the news that the Wisconsin State Federation 
of Labor convention has passed a. resolution condemning the 
Citizen’s Military Training Camps. This is the second state l&bpr 
convention to go tin record as condemning these camps, the Penn- 
sylvania State Federation being the first, as announced in the 
\u issue of t he Young Worker. 

Discover Real C. M. T. C. 

1 h»* labor movement is grad- 
ually 'banning to discover what 
Citizen's Military Training 
fa mps really are — that they are 
not Just a place where workers 
are given a month’s free vaca- 
.lion— and if the unions unite 
*iih the clftBH-conscIoua young 
workers In an organised cam- 
paign against these camps they 
will be able to do much In coun- 
iflrartinK the scab influenco that 
these camps have upon thcr 
\outh. and to hinder the im- 
perialists in their work of train-’ 
mg the youth ad cannon-fodder 
for a coming war.* 

Young workers who have at- 
tended the camp can testify to 
ihe strong anti-union And ahti- 
Ulx r education that is given the 
recruits in the name of "citizen- 
ship courses." They can also 
njify to the realistic and stren- 
uous manner in which they are 
rained for war, which is hard to 
roni|»are lo a vacation. 

Vacation Camps Needed. 

The government spends thou- 
sands of dollars every year for 
iheso scrub military camps, 

»hile the Military Training 
• amps Association, made up of 
ilexes, adds thousands more to 1 
hrip boost the size and war- 
training efllciehey of the C. M. 

T. <\ 

The young workers and the 
union* must demand that the 
covcrniuent and employers 
♦pend these thousands, not for 
sab military camp, but for sum- 
n.cr rest camps for young work- 
trs. under union control. Such 
ramps, different ffom C. M. T. 
r., would be a rehl benefit for 
■he Americun young workers. 

They would give thousands of 
}<vmg workers a chance to get 
» nun h needed vacation which 
it m impossible for him to get 
today. They would turn the 
money paid in tax.*R for the C. 

M T. to a use which would 
really benefit the young work- 
tm*. 


cun 
Is Convicted 


Young 


“The young miner* have turned 
up trumps end are standing solid 
with the men. They are whole- 
hrartedly participating i» the 
struggle, and their virility a ad 
acticity is -sr' constant source of 
mrrrjy nnd inspiration for the 
a Huit miners.” — A . COOKE . 
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Miners Must 
Be Mobilized for 
Coming Struggles 

'April : 1st Ihe Jucksonvillt 
uti rim-iit expires and every soft 
■mI miner know* that there Is n 
f'^l sirngg'e nhend. and unless 
»’* prepare in pul up n real fight, 
"tit u ii i • oi in, ihe soft coal fields 
'« in «hinecr. 

"> knew ihe real barons are 
for a struggle. Hut 
'hflt are we doing? I'p to now 
'T' liuje. We must make prep- 
Aral lens for ihls fight. especially 
The younj ndners hove 
’nohjlj.,,1. We know that the 
l-nuii of tin n K ht will rest Tipon 
■*"’ shoulders of the young min- 
l‘p to now the young miners 
iju*' !h'm discriminated against. 

1 ■ •• seem* to overlook the 

iiih nf the youth. Tho re- 
Ndi.i* that ihe young miners 
! their* inierest. in the union 
mi. I '-••nsoqucnHy very few of 
dm y i ' i h • g miners attend the meet- 
‘ n i> of ■ t pc Union. Which is just 
% li.u if.c boss wants for he real- 
' hoi it is ihe youih that nat- 
:r 'il\ fa 'I into the left wing. And 
*'• < iin -<v the danger it is for the 
•• ,l > "b 'f wo do not get the'vouth 
V b»l;e an inierest in the work of 
r| i»‘ *; it A nd to the young min- 
* r>> "" make this appeal. — That It 
^"‘ir duly* to get into the work 
r, f ’’ic union for there in a strug- 
li'Wtl and«*tT rnpiires the work 
"f « i elements in Ihe union If we 
* r < »■» eouie out ahead, next 

April: 


By 9AM DARCY. 

The mine and steel bosses In 
Pennsylvania are faced wdth a 
growing rovolt of the workers 
because of the increasingly bad 
conditions. They needed to find 
some means of stemming this, 
rising tide which 1 b beginning to 
threaten them. And they pick- 
ed on George Papcun, to set 
an example to the other work- 
ers as a warning of. what they 
face if they try to organize for 
a fight for improvement of con 
ditions. 

George Papcun fs a good e> 
ample. He is a young workei 
one of the army of thoBe whor 
the bosses think they will us 
to break strikes with at the "or 
portune time. He is also ah ot 
ganizer for the Young • Worl 
era’ (Communist) League wh 
have been growing in strengl 
somewhat in that territory- He 
has been active In the struggles 
of the workers helping to 
strengthen their resistance 
against the reduction of wages 
and increase of hours. He has 

been rallying considerable sup- 1 By P. FRANKFELD. 
port for the revolutionary move-1 Major-General Humtncnill an 





XF.W YORK CITY, X. Y. — Tho numerous utriken vhirh n r c 
ing waged in New York Oily and the cant At the prn»tf!it liuw s!. 
be foiiowtHl cnr<*fully by every young worker. Of great j in civ. 
the young workeii*. In Addition to ihe at rik<*M of tin* .well • » r ^ ; .w 
needle trade* worker*, and other highly skilled tradoM, mv i!,t- - 
nlfieant utrikrM of tmorganir.ed worker* moHtly in more b.thit it.-, 
tric», which are occurring ttl ihe prext-nt lime. The>e *iriker.*. » 
h* the I. K. T. worker* hi New- York Oily; the textile wvfkef* 
I’aKAA'ie and other m-etloii* of the' 
east: nnd the miner* in the yon- 
union field* arc fighting for the 
mo*t elementary demand* of the 
workers: Ihe right to organise In- 
to a union; and (he right to a liv- 
ing wage. 

Below nrc more detailed reports 
of thcHe various *lruggle* of the 
workers for higher wages nnd bet- 
ter working ronditlous: 
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Th# young workor# cl America 
must oomt to th# support of tho 
British -minor# wfeo rwnmln on 
otrlk# daiplt# th«lr b#trsy«l by th# 
reformist leader# who -e#ll#d off 
the General Strike. 

A, delegation mad# up of B«n 
Tlllet, Arthur A. Purcel land Ellen 
Wilkinson, together with four rep- 
leeentatlvee of the British Miners 

tm ■■■■ " 


•reiteration Wit coming to Amcrlon. 
Thay will tpcj* ti»e country as the 
guest? cf the Air.crloan Federation 
of Lnbor and the United Mine 
Workers of America In an appeal 
to the trade unlona of America for 
fund# to help the British miner# In 
th#lr fight agalnat lower wage# and 
# longer work day. 

Young worker#!- Com# to 'h# 



aid of the British miners. Rales 
money to support tho strlks In your 
union, In your club, «nd by partici- 
pating In the National Tag Day be- 
ing held by hte International Work- 
er# Air, August 7th and 8th. Send 
all funds collected to the Interna- 
tional Workers Aid, 1653 W. M#dl- 
eon Street, Chicago, III. 



A FAKE? 


' r| ie t*. R. census for 11-20 
fhp tn f a j num her of llliter- 
; f / s !»' thn United Btdtes ms 4,- 
*3i,&0«i, or 6.0 per cent 


ment 

The bosses thought by arrest- 
ing this young worker they 
could make him crawl and bend 
becauso of their threats. But 
they counted without the ardor 
of a revolutionist. Despite all 
that the local press, the police, 
judge and county officials could 
do George, stood his ground. 
Convicted. 

They convicted him and rais- 
ed his bail to $7,600.00. This 
bail was quickly supplied and 
George is out now’ doing his 
work in the ranks of the revo- 
lutionists Just as before. His 
. , . caRe is being appealed. Pos- 
tn ho I will yet have to go to 

1 jail despite the determined fight 
that will be put up for his re- 
lease. But whether ho goes or 
not — let the bossos remember 
that a newer, more determined 
group of workers are arising, 
who are young enough to stand 
hardship cheerfully In so great 
a cause. Even if they finally 
succeed In Jailing one of such a 
group they can never hope by 
these methods to defeat the 
struggle of the workers for bet- 
ter conditions, for the outcome 
of these struggles do not de- 
pend on Individuals. The time 
is past when by jailing a lead- 
er a w’hole movement can be de- 
feated. 

It is becoming increasingly 
clear that the workers of this 
country are beginning to accept 
the leadership of the Workers 
(Communist) Party with which 
the Y. W. L. is affiliated, and 
there are too many members in 
this growing party to arrest. 
George will probably never go 
to Jail because we are determin- 
ed to fight to the last ditch 
against it; but If he should go. 
’ we will fight on! 


nounccM to the world nt inrjjt nnd 
youth in particular tlmt the Au 
gu#t quota fur Pnltt*1>urg ha* not 
vet l>ocn filled. A* late as June 
27, it wn« reported that 1.200 
young workers nnd students were 
nt 111 needed in IMattkburg and 
other ramp* to make up the nee*- 
*nrv 0.600 future robot* nnd 
*eah*. And in npite of n iu<»*t ex- 
teuHive nnd intensive campaign 
that ha* ever been wage* for au 
over-flow attendance nt the stun- 
tnor training camp* thi* year by 
the big open-shop employers, 
banking houses, nnd the press, 
there remains still 1.000 vacanc- 
ies for the August encampment at 
the present time. For IMatts- 
burg Alone there are 800 vacancies 
still, and this i* reported on Run- 
day. July 4: two days after the 
oflicial opening of the (\ M. T. C. 

A most miserable failure, and 
quite a hard blow (or the ambi- 
tious plans of the imperialists of 
America — if the report is cor- 
rect. 

There in every reason to be- 
lieve tnat the attendance at the 
camps has fallen off considerably. 
The fact that last summer saw re- 
volt after re.volt n gains ithc rot- 
ten grub handed out at lMntts- 
burg, nnd other camps, such ns 
Fort Harison, Dupont, and Ethan 
Allen, which found its way some- 
times into thfi press, but in most 
instance*, the news of which was 
suppressed immediately. This had 
some effect. The boys who went 
to camp last year cherished no 
great love for the C. C. pills, five 
hours of drill per day, dress par- 
ade* every other afternoon in hot 
sultry weather, compulsory 
church attendance on Sunday, 
and many petty abuses on the part 
.f the officers. These pleasant 
memories did much to scare offj 


scores of friends nnd companions 
in the shop nnd in the school who 
may, possibly, have gone them- 
selves. Tho fact that the bosses 
nrgecj attendance nt camp with 
full pay for the month must hive 
made the young workers suspici- 
ous bf going there. The Htato 
Federation of l,nhor of Pennsyl- 
vania, the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers and score* of local un- 
ions nnd lU>cral pacifist orgaiilzn 
lions, having condemned the pur- 
pose* of Ihe camps, must have 
also played havoc with the Hints' 
of many young wonrk.er* and stu- 
dents who wnnt«*<t to attend. 

Hut nevertheless there is a sec- 
ond jK)s8ibi]ity that must be con- 
sidered. The general’* informa- 
tion circular, sent out by the War 
Department, on the (\ M. T. 
states in ulrnple, unadulterated 
language, “that . it wn« the late 
President Ilarcling’s idea to give 
a training to 100,00ft young men 
every summer.” and uIho that the 
idea* of the War Department is 
the same. Hince Congress has 


Dud Miners 9 Union 
Organized to Fight 
for the Operators 

(Special to the Young Worker) 
OKLAHOMA CITY— A dual 
miners’ union is being formed In 
tho.wfBtern part of Arkansan 
and in the euRtern part of Okla- 
homa, to ’work under the 1917 
Beale. 

The organization will along 
company union lines ami the 
leaders Ray that they arc going 
to co-operate with the bosses to 
"put the coal industry of the 
southwest on it* feet again. 

TheRe leaders say that the 
l,ewiH machine 1* destroying the 
F. M. W. A., and u*c this argu- 
ment a* on excuse for organiz- 
ing tills dual union whirl, will 
further weaken the position of 
Ihe organized miners in Ameri- 
ca and make for worse condi- 
tions and lower wages for the 
coal diggers generally. 

For years this was one of the 
most militant districts of the U. 
M. W. A. and the militant miners 
must remain in the ranks of the 
United Mine Workers in their 
fight to organize this field and 
make the union function. 


BULLETIN. 

NEW YORK, Apg. 2.— New 
York’s subway strike was called 
off early today. Edward P. Ln- 
vin, strike leader, made official 
announcement lo this effect fol- 
lowing a conference with George 
Keegan, assistant to Frank lled- 
ley, president and general man- 
ager of the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company. 

A statement issued by the 
“general strike committee’’ 
blamed the strike’s failure upon 
lack of support from orgarlzed 
labor. The strikers will return 
to their old JobH thiH morning at 

no reduction of sulary. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

The I.'lf. T. Strike. 

(Young Worker Correspondent! 

NEW YORK CITY. Low 
wage* and n "yellow dog” eon 
tract forbidding Hie I. H. T. work 
«t* to join ; n real labor anion, 
were the cause of. the subway 
strike in Ni w York Cily. The 
men went out on strike when they 
were refused the right to ehnnge 
from their fake company union 
into a real union nnd when Hie 
employer* refused to ll*len lo 
their demand* for n living wage 
During the first period of Ihe 
strike, the company endangered 
the live* of many subway passen- 
ger* by their riltble** flghl 
against theslriker*. The most in- 
experienced of scab* were import- 
ed to mu Ihe trains, with the re 
hii 1 1 Hint ninny accident* occur 
red. all hill Ihe most *erlou* one* 
Mug Hiiceessfully concealed b 
the eompany oflicial*. 

And then, nfte.r n*ing every 
rnethml imaginable to break tin 
strike, when Ihe men derided 1*» 
rclurn to work they were met with 
such term* hr Lie Inierbornugli 
Rapid Transit Company thnt the 
| mfn derided not to return to Iheic 
jobs but to resume the strike in 
nn effort to spread it to nil transit 
line*. 

Large, Majority for Labor 
Union. 

According lo the Consolidated 
Railroad Workers’ Fnion, the la- 
bor union formed by Hie strikers, 
(heir recent referendum among I. 
R. T. workers showed 9.000 
against 200 were in favor of their 
proposal for n real ItiVir union in 
place of the company union, n* 
well a* their other demand*. 



No noonir 
Freoch I- 
begin to f-oi : 

the rcprtkp . 
ve* of w.ih v 

were or\ 

— -reasl y to < ■ . 
the »Uo,itio> 
Her riot c 0 v ■ 
ment v. hi, 
plscru Inc - 
government 
not *o fiv- 
er* tj It o, ; 

Dewee plan for Ktinc- 
wanted to tax capital Int'.r.i,) m 

ting further heavy taxes on tho ;v 
It wee eocn over turned un- 
placed by a Poincare govtii.i 
which I* more lympathetic 
United State* financial Interna 
he« Insured more definite 
th# future ulnce Poincare has 
out In favor of debt ratiflcxt^ 
Increased taxes. 

While In the Chamber the r^' 
clallate united with the Natum 
betraying the Interest* 0 f tnr 
m**ee* — end only the C( 1 ■ 

e-d eome of 1h« left Sr.d.i . 
Cut #r,a’n*t the Poln . ar,-- 
ment — the masse* of vm k 
peasant* are strongly ( 
robber term* of 
tho French debt 
lettiement and do 
not want to put 
up with th* dou- 
I) I exploitation 
that would come 
with a "Dxwe* 

Plan" for France. 

They do not want 
to work longer 
hour# end tor low. 
nr wage# for the 
R. Imperiallite. 
profile of the U. 
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only appropriated tnuf to Iruin 
fi.Y.OOO youngsters for the summer. 1 Laboif Law# 

the War Department may lie lin- 
ing thi* “Htill-vacancie*” bait to 
get hundred* of unnecessary 
young worker* nnd student* to 
sign up for a month. If Timt i* 
the case, At the next House of 
Congress, ft weeping report will 
lie made by the War Department 
that ten* of thousand* of young 
men had to be kept ftwaY from 
ihe chnnce to become good sol- 
dier*. due to in*ufficient Approp- 
riation*. Then a couple of mil- 
lion* more will be added Onto the 
budget to teach the youth of 
Amor leaf shoot and kill nnd net 
a* Ptrike-’breftkerA, —while Coo- 
lidge will practice economy nt the 
government employees’ expense. 

The question immediately pre 
nents itself to mind, as son as one 


Scrap of Paper” 
in “Golden State” 


LOS ANGELES, Cal., Aug. 2. 
—Two boyB, 13 and 14 years of 
age respectively, were seriounly 
injured when the truck which 
they were driving left the road 
and fell into the Royo Seco 
Canyon, near Pasadena, pinning 
he boys beneath. The boys aft- 
erwards explained that they had 
been driving all night and were 
very Bleopy when the accident 
occurred. 


fd ; hut nincr ninny rnrr.p;; 
broken their roriimeix m- f 
xm 1921 it ml 192-V, ami m.c 
no! signed Hie hew emiij-, 
nil; when Hie miner* s. 
wilh IlirMC remaining 
breaking the ronlrm lM pr.i 
Hie whole field wiik i.' . 
plans for ft general stri! ■- > 
dlseilHSml. When Hie call 
general slrike ten* al In* l 
It got quirk resull* f l< »: u !! 
cr* in KroU's Run. 

Two new local union* 
Ih*ch fornn*«l since tin* 
storied, l’iekeling is m n; 
a police commillee <>f i\ * 
frrtrn eneli lorn I union 
nonunion fields- Him* I* 1 
percentage of vonng v • ; 1 
Krofts Run, nnd Hiry an* 
paling actively In tie* Mi r. 
Hie children of tin* slri.l -:i; 
cr* are parnding ^ itli tla ; 
ers and partielpnling in n. 
ph-kefing. Which a in 
help* to' make Ihe h j » . r ; t 
striker* high and lo ran* 
Iiojm’h of sliuiling down i 
Fairmont Distrist l*i')/,, , 
ing Hie huge CoiiKolidn t i> 
Bethlehem properties. 
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The Scott# Run Strike. 

An injunction issued against 
the men at Ihe (lilliert-Duvis 
mine* ha* failed to stop the mask 
picketing by the 4.000 miners on 
strike in the Kcott’s Run eosl 
field. Tho strikers are trying to 
reach the 40,000 miners who work 
in this district, only ft few hun- 
dred of whom were working under 
union contract when the call was 
isMiicd. 

The miner* of thi* district had 
lost Ihe protection of their union 
too recently to I** abb* to stomach 
the big wage cut* which were forc- 
ing their wage* far below the liv- 
ing level. Just recently the I’leve- 

land-Vlorgnntown -(’ompany and I If hi* presence Id » k«*d a 
the Gilbert'- Davis Fompany broke] tion*. lie declared that t!e 


With the Pasaai- 
Strikers. 

PARFAK’v Aug. 1.--T‘a^: 
lice arrested Alls'rt Wei-d. 
ganizer of the United Froir. 
mittee of Textile Worker**. A 
rvlng n pocket knife 
claimed he wn* “carrying 
' d. V 


m 


read* the official announcemct* of 
the War Department. Is it reftlly 
a failure, or la it a fake? 


fcnh*d weapon.” Ill- an 
Grnbinsky, wn* nrreMe 
chine “for. obstructing 
nnd another strike l«*a«l 
Ruliensloil), was again 
"for disorderly conduei. 

The strike heads had < 
a mas* meeting a I wh h 
fold of hi* visit to Senai'-i* 
nnd said that he would -uii 
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their contracts along with many 
nnmller concerns, with the result 
Hint the miners’ par was rut 
from #7.2fi for day work, to #4.0ti 
a day. which hardly make n living 
wage when there i* only part-time 
employment. 

As contracts were broken, local 
Mrike# were In many ca*ei call 


ere “unqualifiedly desire n> 
ialo with” the American I 
Hon of Labor. 

Demand Recr.ll. 

The Associated Kocic;i<- 
Parishes of Passaic, cetiu. 
ganiznMons. are seeking Ha 
of Mayor John II. 

‘(Continued on P»g* 3 ; 
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CITIZENS' MILITARY TRAINING CAMPS— LET’S GO! 

But they fail' to tell’ the young workers* and student* that they 
don’t merely go to C. M. T. C. but are being prepared to go to war. 
And going to war means death, maiming and wound*. For what? 
For greater profit* to the botwa! 

Prof. Dongias, a well known economist, ha* proven that the 
condition of the worker* are today worse than they wero before the 
war. Kut the bosuce*, however, have m&de billion* of dollar* out of 
the war. Besides the profits, they have won new market* for their 
goodci, ro that they will continue to make hugo profit*. But the 
workers nre yet paying in lower wages, longer hour* and unemploy- 
ment for the Co*t of tho war. Almo*t every day veteran* die os a 
recult of war wound*. 

The rich get richer an a reeult of war and the poor get killed! 

They nay that C. M. T. C. ia a vacation. If they really want to 
give us a vacation let* them set up fund* for the labor union* to use 
in setting .up heal camp* without military drill and anti-labor 
apcechea in the civic* lecture*. In tho meantime, a* long a* the 
camp* remain what they are, it is better not to go. 


<C 




Eccssoisiic-Tr&slG Ussioii Ac CiviZ# 


SIGNIFICANT STRIKES. 


Government reports show that fewer strikes occurred in 1025 
than in tho precoding year*: but with the many strike* which are 
occurring with greater and greater regularity it seems safe to 
predict that the year 192C will upset -this record and ahow an 
increased struggle on the part of the workers for higher wages and 
better living conditions. 

But tho strikes which have been occurring lately have a special 
significance for the young American worker*. For while certain 
skilled craft* have been on strike recently for an Increase in wagon 
or have gained thin increase without stopping work, the most sig 
nlficant strikes have been, those of unorganised semi skilled or un- 
skilled workers, many of them employed in basic industries. 

These strikes which fight for the most elementary demands of 
the workers: "The right to join a union,” and "a living wage” arc 
of great importance to tho young worker* because they take in that 
section of the workiug class of which the working class youth is 
almost wholly a part and whose conditions arc growing worse in 
contradiction to the development of U. S. imperialism and it* abil- 
ity to give higher wages to the smaller and more highly skilled sec- 
tion of the working class. 

These strikes, along with organisational campaigns by eertain 
unions, are increasing And must have the aupport and participation of 
all class-conscious young workers. 


ONE LESSON OF THE BRITISH GENERAL STRIKE. 

While the general strike a* a whole taught the British workers 
how little they could trust in "democracy” or In "reformist leaders” 
And tho need of a strong revolutionary leadership and party — it was 
not without its special lesson for the working class youth — also fpr 
the adult workers in regards to their attitude towards the working 
youth. 

The youth played n very important rojo In the British general 
strike — just us lu u revolution — as in the every day struggle. And 
tho BritMi working class learned these two things conccrning'the 
young workers: 

1. —Those young workers who were members of unions or who 
had been brought close to the unions thru events lending up to the 
strike, played a militant and active part in the struggle. 

2. — Those young workers who had not l>oon readied or organised 
hy the labor movement constituted a serious problem for the strike. 

The result' has been that the workers have learned thru actual 
experience the important role that the workiug class youth plays 
in the struggles of the working class. And the unions and the work- 
ers generally are beginning to consider much more seriously the 
■problem of "Unionization of the Youth” the Importance of which 
the Young ('ommuuiHt longue of Great Britain has boon stressing 
so strongly at nil times. 

The weekly Young Worker of Great. Britain tells of the in- 
crease! response tlml the youth conferences sponsored hy the Y. C. L. 
for the unionisation of the youth are receiving since the strike. 
Resolutions endorsing those conferences introduced at workers' nn>et 
ing* thruout England nre given the practical endorsement of worker 
after worker before they are passed. One worker tells of how ac- 
tively certain young workers participated along with them In the 
strike; others tell of the serious problem of a group, of unorganised 
young workers with whom they had no connection. One old union 
man gets up ami (lifters with another, saying: "We must not look on 
the youth as ‘trade unionists of the future’ but ns trade unionists of 
today.” And all the workers begin to understand letter the youth 
problem ami the youth conferences and youth work goes forward 
with ever greater speed. 

These youth lessons of the British general strike are not with- 
out iheiv importance for us in America. It should bring home to 
the revolutionary workers the Importance of a revolutionary youth 
organization strong enough to raise the class consciousness /of 
masses of young workers so that they will be- prepared for n revolu- 
tionary struggle. It would bring homo to the labor movement as a 
whole the importance of organizing the-, voting 'worker* so that they 
will tight alongside the older union member* in the struggles that 
• re ahead. And it should bring home to every memt»er of tho Young 
Worker* (Communist) league the important*© of intensifying our 
work towards raising the revolutionary consciouhnes* of the masses 
of young worker* ami organizing and unifying them into mass or- 
ganizations of the working class. The more w© intensify our work 
NOW the better will tho working class youth be able tn perform its 
role when our time comes. 


A C. M. T. C. SONG 

(To th* tun*: “HI Ho the Merrt-s, A* Long A* Eh* Love* M*”) 

We wake up in the morning, as tired as we can be, 

Four hour* exhausting drill, and we’re in misery. 

We then go to our luncheon, running at top speed; 
Instead of a decent meal, we get a lousy feed. 

They’re training us to be "good” aoldiers, 

To put guns on our shoulders. 

For the next war. 

They preach against the workers, their talk gives us a pain, 
One thing we’ve learned in Camp— it’s not to come again! 


By JOHN WILLIAMSON. 

Too long has this remained a 
phrase to the average member. 
Tho resolution adopted on this 
question deals concretely with 
every phase of activity on the 
economic-trade union field. 

Successful activity among 
the 10 million young workers in 
Industry, forming over 1 20% of 
the working population, ia also 
the key to a rapid reorganiza- 
tion on the basis of shop nuclei, 
with a resulting proletarianiza- 
tion and Americanization of our 
league membership. The mani- 
fold aspects of thU quetacn 
therefore Increases its import- 
ance. 

Criticism of Our Past Activities. 

The past periojd had econ a 
definite attempt to pnriicipr.to 
to a greater degree In tho strug- 
gles of the young workers. The 
principal weaknesses of thla 
past activity may be aummod up | 
as follows: 

1. An undcro&tmiatloa of 
the importance of industrial ac- 
tivity by’thc membership. This 
is proved by the fact that only 
25% of the membership are In 
unlone, as well as by the few 
fraction functions. In some 
placeH we even havo pensive op- 
position to forming fractions. 

2. A tendency to narrow our 
activities, even where wo made 
a step in the correct direction. 
This wan evidenced by the op- 
position to tho creation of com- 
mittees in the E. Ohio confer- 
ence and even to some extent 
we may say in. the recent New 
York conference. 

3. Lack of understanding 
that there is a youth problem In 
industry and that a different ap- 
proach as well as different acti- 
vities are necessary. In fact, 
thcro is a doclded tendency to 
creato a gulf between tho Y. W. 

L. and the working maascB. 
This is evidenced by the con- 
stant remark, "There are no 
youth demand^ or probloms in 
our Industry” and the constant 
pressure which the N. E. C. 
must bring upon lower units to 
adopt and struggle for the 
youth demands in the struggles 
of the young workers or at 
trade union conventions. 

4. \yhcre active in the un- 
ions, two tendencies were pre- 
alent. First, an underestima- 
tion of importance of building 
a left wing in the labor move- 
ment and second, a tendency 
which did not understand the 
importance of propagating our 
Communist principles and poli- 
cies, concretized in specific is- 
sues, within tho union. Thle 
showed a lack of understanding 
of the trado unions and the left 
wing and on the other hand, of 
the trade unions and the party. 
This type of comrade also fails 
to see the necessity of finding 
definite organizational ap- 
proaches and forms for tho 
trade unions In reaching the 
yomh, as a part of their organ-. 
Izutional campaigns. 

Realizing the political apathy 
existing among the working 
class youth, ono of our tasks is 
to awaken the consciousness of 
the youth. Here in America the 
greatest flexibility is necessary 
in finding organizational forms 
for this first expression of 
Working class consciousness 
Theso organizational youth 
forma must also become a part 
)f the broad left wing move- 
ment. Tho youth conference 
I-' one youth phase of left wing 
activity. 

Because of the small mem- 
bership of the league the effect- 
iveness of every individual 
member is Important, especial- 
ly in the everyday struggle. No 
Issue must be allowed to pass 
without the league members 
being alert to it. In strike* the 
Y. \Y. L. must lake the lead, is- 
suing demands and finding or- 
ganizational forma for mobiliza- 
tion of the youth in the strug- 
gle. Youth representatives must 
always be on the strike com- 
mittee*. 

Y. W. L. and Unionization. 

The youth can either be a 
great stimulus to the weak 
trade union movement or play 
a detrimental role in. their prog, 
res*. The central campaign of 
the league for a number of 
yeara will be the "Unionization 
of the Youth.’’ This la being 
started at once. This does not 
tnfan that the Y. W. L. will un- 
j ionize these young workers, but 
rather, that we must become 
i the driving force in getting the 
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trade unions thcmzslvca to or- 
ganise tho youth. In oozno in- 
stances whore the trado unions 
themselves put obstacles In the 
path, we may ho forced tempo- 
rarily to organize bridge organ- 
izations, always having in mind 
their inclusion at the carl tost 
possible moment in -the official 
trade union mow meat. 

For this campaign, on well as 
all othor successful trado union 
activities, our member* must be 
organized into fractions. These 
aro not dual or in opposition to 
tho party fractions. ‘ On all 
youth questions tho Y. W. L. 
fraction moots and make their 
doeiaiona. Before entering tho 
local union they got together 
with tho party in a joint Qom- 
munist fraction nhd thcro ex- 
plain their actions, incuring sol- 
id eupport. In all general ques- 
tions policies are decided in a 
joint Communist fraction meet- 
ing. 

To every Young Communist 
tho routino daily tasks of the 
trado unions must not bo too 
burdensome. Only thru fulfill- 
ment of theso duties will the 
Young Communist gain the 
confidence of the membership. 
They are tho stepping stonoe to 
influence and power. 

Y. W. L. and th® Loft Wing. 

In all our oamnnlgna we must 
work for tho building of a broad 
left wing movement. Tho T. U. 
E. L. and other loft wing groups 
must be enlisted in the support 
of all youth activities. 

Broadtr Forms of Activity. 

In order that "Broader 
Forma” would not remain a 
phraso to bo bandied about, tho 
plenum elaborated a series of 
concrete examples of such 
methods of broadening our ac- 
tivities so as to gain contact 
with greater masses and actual- 
ly get our8eavoa kicked out of 
any rut of scctarl/micra. Theso 
include Youth Conferences; 
Trade Union Confcrcrfcca; par- 
t i c l p a 1 1 o in organization- 
al campaigns of trade unions; 
organizing of olubo under cer- 
tain conditions; industrial and 
shop campaigns. Under each of 
these headings were given the 
specific methods v of proceeding 
with such activities. 

These have found their forms 
in the New York Youth Confer- 
ence; the two national indus- 
trial campaigns being ctarted 
1. e., coal minirig and textile. 
(These wlil link up practically 
every phase of industrial activ- 
1 1 y, including unionization, 
youth conferences, daily strug- 
gles, shop campaigns, otc.) as 
well as helping to build our 
press, the Pioneers and propa- 
gating for tho building of a 
workers' sport movement, the 
Trade Union Conference being 
contemplated in Philadelphia; 
the various organization cam- 
paigns being conducted thruout 
the country by the Unions in 
which we are attempting to get 
special committees to concen- 
trate upon reaching the youth; 
the various existing clubs like 
the Plumbers’ Helpers in Ne)v 
York and tho millinery workers 
in Boston, where obstacles have 
been put in the wajr of union- 
ization; and many such other 
InstancqH as could b® cited. 

Altho only a month has pass- 
ed since the plenum, already the! 
Economic-Trade Union resolu- 
tion is finding its concrete appli- 
cation In nearly every district. 
This demonstrates that the an- 
alysis and the forms of activity 
proposed are correct. 

NOTE: The limited *pace 

prevents giving this tubjoct tho 
necessary attention. Articles 
dealing with each phase of 
wofk will be writton. If space 
will hot allow of publication, 
they will be sent to teach Dis- 
trict Executive Committee.-— 
J. W. 


Th® cekool for tho northwest 
has been successfully completed. 
FiftynBCvca atudent* completed 
tho course* and went to their 
homes iu tho Dakotas, Hicaeoo- 
ta, Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Washington, and vicinity. A de-| 
tailed report on the district 
schools will bo contained in the 
next issue. 
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The Waukegan school opened 
on August 1 as planned with 29 
students. The school ha* stu- 
dent* from all the central statenj 
including one student from East 
Ohio. 


The mining campaign is now 
getting under way. Chicago has 
already collected well over $100. 
They pleged $300 to the successful 
carrying out of the drive. But- 
ton* have been made for tagging. 
Tho proceeds from these buttons 
will go entirely to the support, of 
the mining campaign. 


Anne I. Palola writes from As- 
toria, Ore., that they* held a very 
successful May 1 celebration with 
Comrade Paul Biro ns the chief 
speaker. Tho report 1* oomewhat 
lute hut it reports considerable 
progress. It follows: 

Interest was greatly aroused by 
a speech mndo by Paul Siro, a 
comrade of the Astoria, Ore., Y. 
W. L., at a May Day entertain- 
ment at the Workers Party Hall 
nt Portland on May 1. Comrade 
Riro addressed tho importance of 
having a Y. W. L. in Portland and 
one the next day a meeting was 
held in which a Y. W. L. of 12 
members was organized. Offi- 
cers were elected as follows: or- 
ganizer — Anne I Palola; record- 
ing secretary — Ern Yank; financi- 
al secretary — Mnrv Relnls. Our 
first work was to have an enter- 
tainment so that we could raise 
money for starapn, etc. This en- 
tertainment was held on May 15 
and we made quite well for a first 
attempt. Also the spring and 
summer seasons being very poor 
for entertainments we were great- 
ly encouraged. 

Then at the picnic nt Wlnlock, 
Wash., put on by the W. P. Finn- 
ish District Bureau the Y. W. L. 
of the dlstric thad a joint con- 
ference. At this conference we 
elected a district committee and 
as we were allowed to chose three 
representatives we elected Com- 
rades Walter Hamlin, Eva Yank 
and Anne Palola, to represent 
Portland. 

Another entertainment was 
held by our Y. W. L. on June 19 
and we succeeded even hotter than 
with the first one. 

We havo not done much yet in 
the educational work except that 
we have organized an orchestra 
and a chorus but then w© are 
only loginning and wo hop© tof 
learn as wc go. 

Aune I. Talola. 

Finance*. 

Tho Income to tho N. O. has, 
for the month of June, fallen to 
(he point where unless relief is 
quickly obtained, a crisis which 
may mean the liquidation of con- 
siderable activity may be precipi- 
tated. It is surprising to note 
that even such Urge districts as 
New York have reduced their re- 
mittances to an aJiuout negligible 
amount. The uctual receipts by 
districts nre as follows: 


r THE five-o’clock whlatlea wero 
A giying th® clonal to quit, Jim 
Brown, drill-hand, lathe-hand 
and genoral helper of the Cen- 
tral Machinery Co., walked 
wearily to th* clock. It had 
been a hard day, more rushing 
than usual, and usually the 
speed-up was kept at top pitch. 

Sighing. Jim reached for blB 
card when the foreman's hand 
touohed his shoulder. ''You got- 
ta atop and finish that last 
batch of bars,” he growled in 
hla usual tone of voice. 

Dazedly, Jim looked at him. 
"Finish the last batch? Why, 
there’s 3 or 4 hours work on 
’em!" 

"Can’t help that; they’ve got- 
ta be finished tonight, so you'd 
better get busy. Boss's orders,” 
was the uncivil reply. Shrug- 
ging bio shoulders hopelessly, 
,Jim croseod the shop to the 
giant drilling machine. His 
thoughts were not pleasant.. 
"Damn those open shops,” he 
muttered. "Gad I wouldn’t I like 
to quit and get to hell outa here. 
The skunks!” 

With a weary sigh, Jim placed 
a bar in the slide-holder and 
reached for the feed arm, a long 
piece of steel that, working on 
a pivot, fed the drill into the 
steel bar in the holdor. Jim 
looked up anxiously at the catch 
that kept it up when changing 
bars. The catch was cast-iron 
and badly crackod. Jim turnod 
and called his foreman. 

"Look at this catch, there’s a 
crack right across, it,” he said. 

"Well, we can’t get a new one 
tonight, so start in on that pile.” 

"Yes,” said Jim grimly, "and 
if that thing breaks, it'll prob- 
ably break my neck." 

"Can’t holp that; we want 
those bars drilled,” growled the 
foreman, and walked away. 


Aimlessly cqr: ’ : < • 
everyone, in hU I:.-... 
reached, for the lew r 
ed his first hole. As b 
the heat-blue chip,* f; 
floor his mind was 
thoughts, savage ti- 
the work and of the 
and tho bczscs. 

Above the roar cr- 
eam* a curious grov.-i. 
with the instinct c: 1 
In danger Jumped c:.:d 
the feed arm ish’.-d:: 
crackod catch. Cue- 
shut off the machine u 
at the catch. 

"Well, what the heir,, 
now?" a volco sudd 
alongside him. Turid: 
saw the foreman. 'V 
gone, won’t hold.” lie ,\. 
shortly. 

"Well, get some wirv - 
ten It up somehow. I;;. 
you" w^ wanted those 
night?" 

Jim walked to tho 
bench and returned v,a 
wire. Trembling wl;h t. 
hatrod of tho world of i 
ness, he wired th«> , 
pieces closer together ; 
Htarted the 'machine. 

A quarter to cl.-.i.t r.r.d 
hour’s work! Tl\l rn||- ... 
gry, tired and dirty, .iln. 
for tho feed lever and p 
up into its defective a,\ 
leaned wearily scroti t 
table, taking car© to 
head clear of tho feed A 
fall. 

Suddenly came the r 
breaking wire, and t!..> 
sudden thud of sted 
soft flCBh. 

With the eyes of a hi 
mal, Jim gazed at h ; 
bleeding WTist and 
quietly across the (able, 
BCioUB. 
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U. S. Students at Oxford 
University Scab on 
British Workers 

LONDON — A large number 
of American students at Oxford 
offered their services to the gov- 
ernment in any capacity during 
the general strike. 

The attitude of tho great seats 
of learning in the struggles be- 
tween capital and Tabor waB 
demonstrated by action of uni- 
versity authorities who promised 
scabbing students favorable 
con&ideratiou in th* examina- 
tion*. 


Distrirt 

No. 

1 

| 33.34 

Dinlrict 

No. 

0 


District 

No. 

3 

50.35 

District 

No, 

4 


District 

No. 

5 


District 

No. 

0 

33.34 

District 

No. 

7 


District 

No. 

8 


Twin Oil 

lies . 


2.95 

Superior 



78.43 

Superior 

No. 

12 


Superior 

No. 

13 

1.59 

Miscellaneoui 

i 

141.53 

Total 



$550.09 


At 1 uxu hiking V.yartd thr. tofen 
To find a job one day 
/ taw a tign "A Thousand Men 
Are Wowfrd Right Airay” 
u To tafce a trip around the world 
In Unci* Sam’ t fleet'’ 

So / tigned my name a dozen timet 
Vpon a great big theet. 

Ro I wot stung right — stung right 
H — T _ U — /V — 0 
fitung right — right 

Easy mark, that's me. 

And. my term is over and agmn f^jr, 
There*. <r no more trips around thr 
for me. 

The wan, he said, M TKc. V. S. Fleet 
That is no plaer for slaves, 

The only thing you hare to do 
It stand and watch the wares.” 

Rut m the morning, fire o’clock 
They woke me from my tnoetze 
To scrub the deck and polish brass 
And #Mnc the oa plain’s shoes. 

CHORUS 

rOttc day a dude (n uniform 
To me commenced to shout 
/ simply plugged Wm In the jaw 
And knocked him down and out 
The captain looked at m* and said, 

"Vmi surely are a caiit.” 

On bread and water l was put 
For twenty-seven days. 

CUORUS 


It may Ik* noted that districts 
that previously wero rather weak 
in ronmttonce*, such as Chicago, 
have considerably increased 
What's wrong with the other dis- 
irirtH? The district executive 
committees and local unit* ought 
in get after tbclr organizers and 
treasurers. 

The four district and on* na- 
tional school havo cost a total of 
over $9,000. The effort* that the 
X. E. C. spent on raiting this mon- 
ey has turned our attention from 
other nancial matter*. We must 
now get hack to insuring the pa- 
pers more strongly. The last is- 
*uc of the young worker did not 
come out because of the lack of 
funds in addition to the lack of 
other technical possibilities. The 
biggest reason for our weakness 
in regards to the papers in the 
difficulty in getting our comrade* 


Now York District Offers 
Prizes for Best Articles 
by Y. W. Correspondents 

Tho New York district of the 
Young Workers’ Le^guti has 
started a campaign to get the 
league members and their shop- 
mates to write for their organs, 
"The Young Worker,” and the 
different organs of the party. 
In ordor to stimulate the work 
the district executivo committee 
iB offering prizes for the boBt 
correspondence during the 
month of August. The firm 
prize will bo a solid gold ham- 
mer and side pin. Th© second 
prize will be Upton Sinciair’u 
latest book, "Oil," and tho third 
prize will be "Lenin on Organi- 
sation." 

The subject* on which the 
comrades can write are as fol- 
low*: 

1. Conditions of My Shop. 

2. The Role of the Young 


to p*y their bills. Oet after your 
literature agent in the city and 
district committee. Next tinje he 
tell* you he’has no Youo< Work- 
ers ask him if h* paid for th* last 
issua 


Wortcers In Recent Strikes. 

3. Sports and tho Vo. 
Worker*. 

4 . Militarism and tho Y-~ 
Workers. 

Worker* corrcRpornlono^ : 
mighty weapon In our h - 
let us uae It to tha full- •• : 
tent. The district < ■'> <- 
committee doesn’t th;: ; k : 
far-fetched to ralfu' tho sh . 
"Every membe rof tho hv. 
a worker* corrcflpontioiu." 
dreft* all your man.uM< -rip; s • 
Rerllla, cato Y. W. H > 
14th 8t., New York City. i-N 
article mu*t be In before An, 
31 to count in the contest. 


Picnic to Benefit 
CIase War Prisoners 
Thig Sunck.y, Aus 


A picnic for Iho benefit <>( 
and claae w*r prleonor* w;!; u- , 
th!» Sunday, Auguet X, by /ir 
I’olUh nud Ukrainian 
Ic’.«rn*tlon*l L*l>or Defend 
•el Pretttrve, »t tbs end or i;:.' - 
nut. An intereetinz prut ram *: 
Iht RuteUn .Worker*' Blniics 
end Mr. Ivan Lai » rev, actor 
Moecow Art Tbeeter, wtn part Idr- 
is btln* Arranged. 
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The bossed have 

worked out an elabor- 

>c philosophy of hard 

sork for everbody— 

**it themselves. 

. .. 

ju *< r.ool thoy taught us ‘‘The 
Mla( kfimlth,” by Long- 
bow Thin poem goes Into long 
yjtlPil Htanzaa to tell us how 
tjdrrful It la to work hard 
Jjn morning to night. It 1 b 
iropting to Notice that Long- 
bow himself never did ft stitch 
real nbnr in his life. iTiat’s 

iy he thinks It’s wonderful. 

1 • • • 

Our ie«c.her ueed to tell ua that 
:««krte!ier got rich by raal thrift* 
attt. 8hr eeld ho wee ao thrifty 
he ueed to piek the pin* off 
jit f >or end eavo them. Tho boat 
4 W this end rewarded him. Tho 
*at job we got we did tho aamo. 
Vhen the boee uw ua ho got mad 
j*d ye l led. "Whet t* holl do you 
junk l imy paying you for—piek* 
t>p pine? You’re fired I'l P. B. 

.•t am yet o poor man, . 

Car i Mb* you ought to put In 
pur pii>” and smoke— th«oo guys 
tho an' alwaye urging you to la* 
wf her«i nood the profit your work 
jrodun-e. If you must work hart) 
in eo when you work for your* 
itU-ln thn revolutionary movw 
sent. 


Chicago is a great city, any 
hambnr of Commerce porky 
,.!1 tell you that. We have had 
. » Elks, Moose, Eucharist, and 
-w animal-like conventions 
liing place here. The best de- 
option of Chicago was given 
ficcidont when a local paper 
upollod the county’s name, 
>ook County.” 

Th U « far th« column has gone 
ewlmmlngly. Prom now 
- it become* difficult. Truth to 
>i th. Spider la on tho highways 
thi* land of two elaaaes— Iboot* 
tjjtri and their ouatomars — and 
•»>r cuetomera— and th* Gadfly 
ii had to write the entire column 
* the paet two lasuss. 


We are told that the 
yellows” in England 
issued a book 


lAwe 


called, 4 ‘What We 
Know About the Gen- 
eral Strike.” We are 
told it is a binder’s mis- 
tike-but we have our 
iuipicions-that sever- 
al hundred blank 
pages were bound and 

lent out before the er- 
ror was caught. 

♦ • ♦ 

Coolifige’s on Vacation Bad- 
j Bitten b<y Mosquitos!”— News 
&>«r headline. “Poor mosqui* 
^t.” say we, “drinking vlne- 

pr 


1* »i>aay, thought that U. 8. min- 
k0 m, birds. Look at the 
ewl *9 headline in ths Milwaukss 

•enil 

AMERICAN HEN GOES TO 
AFRICA. 

*'dow cf Former U. S. Minister 
* ’• Tr .ich Poultry Raising. 

^Vt» intend to make 
oung Pioneers 
chant. r their name to 
coniorm with truth, 
noiuvrs according to 
dictionary are 
e arl\ ^tilers. This is 
not hif s case with the 
c Hu on their ac- 

COu: in the national 

Oft-A* 


YOUNG 


v i 

npilf> 
to ii, 
tpllf- 


; •'> us that the only 
•'in; have succeeded 
> •v«uk arc those that 

: c I • 


Wa : .Hist conclu do with con- 
*'hp that thi? column is a bad 
^ v *rtrviifr medium. For all 
. * P r coaganda we have carried 
J ? ,0r 1 -^ntributiens. none have 
, «i V ed. Wr ftre #uret 
’hat at least one per,- 
► vv,|! rel(1 this column to 
. ' w-' that our effort* are 
Z‘? n | ,r: > , Y wasted. That per- 
^ th? ,>roofreader. 

Aith love and kisses, 
Spider and Gadfly, 


By NAT KAY. 

Fir ty- two students from vari- 
ous parts of Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, Maine, 
Veraant, New York and Mary- 
land were registered at the meet* 
ing of the student body on July 
6th when the Y. W. L. School of 
Diet No. 1 opened, 

You should have seen with 
what eagerness everybody listen- 
ed to the school Instructors: Com- 
rade Kaplan and Kruth, who ex- 
plained to the students the pur- 
pose for which the school was 
founded, the method of study, the 
duties of the students, tho organ- 
isational structure; the .various 
committees, the need of comradely 
approach from one comrade to an- 
other, and tho relation between 
all the committees of tho school to 
the D. E. C. of the League. 

A lengthy but lively discussion 
took place after tho instructors 
got thru speaking on tho points 
touched by them, especially, on 
the organizational structure. En- 
thusiasm over the idea of the stu- 
dents’ council, over the whole 
method of management of the 
school by the students themselves 
was expressed by tho comrades, 
after which a student’s council of 
13, a kitchen “police” of 3 and a 
committee to recommend rules by 
which the school shall be guided, 
waN selected by tho student body. 
The student council was give the 
power to act between tho meet- 
ings of the students’ body, to ap- 
point comrades and take care of 
all matters concerning the school 
except the study and business end 
of the school. 

After the constotution of the 
school was read, Comrade Kay, 
the district organizer of tho Y. 
W. L. of District No. 1, greeted 
tho school in the name of the D. 
E. C. and the Y. W. L. Ho said 
that the opening of the school was 
a celebration. He also said that 
everyone must-be glad for the fact 
that ho have a Young Workers 
School, with workers as instruc- 
tors, and with a working class 
program, method and aim. He 
stopped to show tho difference be- 
tween the capitalist* and the 
Workers Schools, stating that 
whereas the capitalist school is an 
instrument in the hands of the 
capitalist government to train 
loyal slaves; to tame tho initiative 
of the workers’ child, to preach 
unconditional obedicuce to the 
authorities, to illusion the work- 
ers’ children about capitalism so 
as to nmke out of them defenders 
of tho capitalist system, unde’’ 
which the workers are oppressed 
and exploited. 

The Young Workers’ School j* 
organized for the benefit of the 
working class namely— for the 
education and trhiuing of work- 
ers’ children to bo loyal to their 
class. Not to tame tho spirit of 
the pupil but post the opposite — 
to encourage, to wrike up the self 
initiative of the pupil for think- 
ing to utilize his energies for the 
laboring class’, to develop rebels 
and equip them with tho weapon 
of knowledge so ns to mawe out of 
them useful lighters for tho eman- 
cipation of tho working cIass from 
capitalism. 

The instructors are not your 
masters hut your assistants with 
whose experienced knowlego you 
will be able to Achieve the pur- 
pose for which tho school was 
formed. 

In conclusion Comr&do Kay 
promised the wholehearted sup- 
port of the League and Party to 
the school. H ealso expressed his 
wishes of the D. E. C. that the 
students after leaving school 
shall become organizers of the 
Y. W. L. in their home town and 
builder* for th emovement in 
America. He led cheers for the 
Y. W. L. for the Y. W. L. school 
and the international labor more* 
ment. 

Additional remarks were made 
by Comrado Bhohen for the Dis- 
trict Agit-Prop expressing Joy 
over the fact that we have a 
school, which will result in the 
bulding of ai bigger Y. W. L. in 
the district The meeting then 
closed with the International. 

Thus the first year of ft young 
workers' school began in District 
No. 1, which we feel sure will be 
the beginning of a now epoch of 1 
working class ‘education in this 
district which will grow lM ▼©!* 
erne from, year to year. 



Fivs of the newer champs — still Cghtipg, mors or Iocs. Alter they boro graduated into tbs Dempsey class, 
they will only flgbt when they ore forced to — end stay In Hollywood tbs rest of the time. 

Professional boxing bos become one of the most corrupted of American sports. It is for removed from the 
fighting days of John L. Sullivan end other old timers. Today tb* purse is the only consideration, and the sport 
comes next 

Workers’ sports will do much to remove boxing out of this professions! corruption end put fighting spirit Into 
all branches of American sport sgslo. 
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By SAMSON MILGROM. 

EDlTOR'8 Not*: This Is ths first 
of s series of articles on the Amer- 
ican Colonies whloh Comrads Sam- 
son Mllgram will write for the 
Young Worker, 

It was towards the end of the 
nineteenth ccntiry that the Ameri- 
can capitalist began to feel the 
preying need for an extension of 
territory. Tho annexation of Tex- 
as had marked tho completion of 
tho process of territorial expan- 
sion within the boundaries of the 
United States. The Civil AVnr 
which gave the hegemony to tho 
Northern Industrialists, laid the 
basis for an accelerated develop- 
ment of capitalism in the United 
States. „ 

With a new “united” nation 
dominating a huge territory and 
boundless natural resources, the 
American capitalists started on 
their profit making course, ex- 
ploiting the internal markets of 
this country. Trade and industry 
flourished. The markets were 
large enough to satisfy tho appe- 
tites of the capitalists. Fret* trade 
au£ competition was the living 
factor in the development of trade 
and industry. But this period of 
prosperity lasted but a Rliorf 
time. Invention after Invention, 
intense and more intense produc- 
tion, finally brought over-produc- 
tion and the existing markets 
wero found to be too limited for 
capitalist devolpment. Following 
years were marked by the decline 
of industry And the maturing of a 
crisis. Commercial failures in- 
creased year by year. In 1878 
bankruptcies were thre etimes as 
largo as iu 1871: in 1884 they 
were four time* as lnrge as in 
1880. In 1803 over 15,000 con- 
cerns failed with liabilities total- 
ing more than $300,000,000.00. 
Everybody began to see that the 
slogans of “free trade” nnd “every 
man for himself” which a few 
years had been a positve factor in 
capitalist dcveloug^nt, now meont 
“the death of the trade.” The 
continued crisis turned the atten- 
tion of the capitalists outwards 
— towards the exploitation of col- 
onies and world control. Instead 
of free trade and competition — 
monopoly and trusts; instead of 
the old Monro Doctrine — imper- 
ialism and world control. 

HAWAII— THE FIRST VICTIM. 

American capitalism looked 
eagerly toward the Fnr East, thn t 
gave such enormous profits to its 
English competitor. The hun- 
dreds of milUous of people, the 
undeveloped natural resourcse. 
looked good to the American capi- 
talists. The first steps in that di 
rection were taken even before 
the Spanish-Ameriean war— the 
control of the islands in the Pa 
eifle Ocean, a stepping etone for 
China and the Orient 

Outside of its peculiar geo- 
graphic position, Hawaii was im- 
portant for the American capital- 
ists because of its huge sugar 
plantations. Even before its for- 
mal annexation, the American 
bourgeoisie had ft big share of 
these plantations. Of course, the 
independence of Hawaii was an 
obstacle in the way of the Ameri- 
can capitalists. Under the con- 


trol of the United States, cxploi 
tntion could be increasod without 
limit nnd protests would be ut- 
terly ineffective. With Hawaii 
in- “our” hands, the millions of 
American bankers would be safer, 
so that agents of tho American 
bourgeoisie staged a “revolution” 
against their Hawaiian “oppres- 
sors” and the American marines 
stepped forward as the “liberat- 
ors.” 

THE “REVOLUTION” IN HAWAII. 

As usual, tho act of “libera- 
tion” was preceded by a wide- 
spread propaganda that the liven 
of the American citizens in Ha- 
waii were in hourly danger. A 
sentiment was cooked up as a 
preparation for action. 

At the “request” of the Ameri- 
can Safety Committee in Hawaii, 
t he* steamer “Boston” was dis 
patched there and a few hundred 
marines landed. This occurred on 
tho afternoon of January 10th, 
181)3. The government of the is 
lands protested to Washington in 
spite of the “civilization” that the 
American wero bringing. 

A day after the landing of the 
marines, the American Commit 
tee of Safety, under the chairman 
ship of Judge Doe. proceeded to 
the government buildings land, un 
dor tho protection of American 
guns, seized the government. A 
provisional government was es- 
tablished to last: “until terms of 
union with the United States 
have been negotiated and agreed 
upon . i 

The American government im- 
mediately recognized the provis- 
ional government in Hawaii. Two 
weeks later, Congress announced 
its protectorate over Hawaiii and 
on July 7th, 1808, congress issut^ 
the official proclamation of annex- 
ation. The plantation owners In 
Hawaii welcomed the annexation 
with open arms as a guarantee 
that their exploitation would be 
protected by American guns and 
law. 

HAWAII FOR THE AMERICAN 
CAPITALISTS. 

The Hawaiian Island are of 
great importance for the Ameri- 
can capitalists. They are an im- 
portant strategic station from a 
military point of view (as the na- 
val maneuvers of last year show- 
edd) and from a point of view of 
commerce. Hawaiian industry is 
also of considerable significance. 
The exploitation of Hawaii in- 
creases year by year. In 1923 the I 
export of sugar amounted to 
$119,490,063; the export of pine 
apple, $13,000,000. HayuM is 
also a very important field for 
American imports, which amount 
over $00,000,000 yearly. Hawaii 
offers an excellent field for invest- 
ments. 

THE EXPLOITATION OF THE 
HAWAIIAN MASSES. 

The masses of Hawaian people 
sutler under a terribal exploita- 
tion. The hours of labor are gen 
erally from 12 to 14 daily 
and the wages are miserable. In- 
creasingly every year, the plan- 
tation owners import labor from 
the other countries of the Fax 
East. Theee imported toilers are 
honaed In baracke like eoldiera, 


and work under the worse condi 
tioris. The resentment and even 
tho consciousness of the workers, 
rises day by day. In 1920, a biji 
strike of the plantation worker* 
occurred, in which thousands ol 
workers fought for better condi 
tions. In the 1025 report of the 
dovernor-Oencral, w e rend: 
’’Walkouts nnd strikes occurred 
in nearly all the sugar plants 
lions ... in Kausi, four police 
men nnd fifteen strikers were kill- 
ed — tho National Guard was in 
its place.” . . . ThiR gives us a pie 
lure of tho struggle of the work 
ers in Hawaii. The trade union 
movement is steadily growing. 

COMMUNIST GROUP ORGAN IZEO 

BY CROUCH AND TRUMBULL. 

Tho terrible condition of the 
working class in Hawaii inspired 
Crouch and Trumbull to begin or- 
ganizing a Communist Group. 
Their first attempt met with full 
ure. But it will not l>e long Is* 
fore tho work of these comrades 
will bo taken up by the Hawaian 
workers nnd together with the 
workers of tho U. H, will fight 
against int|>crialism. 


Letter from Delegate to 
N. Y. Couth Conference 

Hir: I have been a delegate to 
the Youth Conference recently 
held in New York. When the res 
olution r«mc np against, the C. M. 
T. C. I riioved that we delay the 
adoption of tho resolution for 
some future time. I did it not 
because I was agaiust that reso 
lution, in fact 1 agreed with 
nearly every paragraph in that 
resolution, hut at the Hame time 
I was a little j>esfdmistic for I 
felt that the Y. C. is not yet 
strong enough to adopt such a 
resolution. 

However, when the debate was 
opened, I was much disappointed 
with my opinion of the confer- 
ence. A few young men, one 
after the other arose and spoke 
so seriously that I immediately 
changed my view for I sart* that 
wo have something to depend on 
and I voted for the immediate 
adoption of the resolution. 

To praise or to criticize the 
youth conference is now too 
early. The problems were con- 
sidered so earnestly that it look- 
ed not like a youth conference 
but an adult conference. 

I regret very much that the 
American Negro Labor Congress 
did not have a delegate to this 
conference, but I am ‘positive 
that the A. N. L. C. will Join ua 
in the near future. Better late 
than never. We cannot afford 
to lose the support of the A. N. 
L. C. 

We began well and let’s hope 
we’ll end well. 

I hope the “Young Worker” 
wllj print my letter. 

I remain, yours truly, 

Alexander Spreinegen. 

P. S. — You may. print my 
name in full. 
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Rock Id end Workers to Hold 
Field Day in Doe Moines, Iowa 
Workers of the Rock Island 
railroad will hold their third an- 
nual meet in Dos Moines, lown. 
on September 11th. Over 200 of 
the railroad worker athlete* will 
compete iu the events, whi.h will 
include track and field, horseshoe 
pitching contest, golf matches, a 
baseball game and trapshoming. 
More than 2,000 railroad workers 
and their families are expected to 
attend the games. 


Maryland R. R. GtrlUors 

Have Baseball Game 
At a picnic given by the Cum- 
berland strikers, a hotly cc ntested 
baseball game between fhc fire- 
men nnd engineers wns the llvicst 


feature of the proceedings. T; 
engineers caiue out ou ihe r.hr.i 
end of the score, — as sns to be ex- 
pected, they being more used L; 
riding than to running. 

Finnish Worker* Have 

Field Me«t in Dct.v, 

Hundreds of Finnish nth!,.:'.-.', 
are expected to com pen* ii 
two day track nnd field eveutjr. 
ing held nt l/oon bakr on hr;. 
31st and August 1st. boon I 
is 30 miles outside of lV;o;i,. 
There will In* swimming evoaU i;; 
addition to ihe racing and jnr.; r 
ing. 

The athletes are coming to r:r 
tlcipnte from all over, l ie middi 
'vest. Thousands of Finnish war’., 
ers are coming to boon Lake t . 
, see the ronfr*i». 


Plans for National 
League Training 
School Announced 

The National Agitprop De- 
partment has finally completed 
all the neceB&ary plans and ar- 
rangements for the National 
League Training iSchool to be 
held August 15 and September 
1. This training school, which 
will last for a period of four 
weoka, will bo attended by about 
fifteen of the best comrades 
thruout the country carefully 
Belocted by the national execu- 
tive committee. This Ib the firm 
attempt at a real national train- 
ing school that either the party 
or the leaguo han ever made in 
this country, and it will mean 
much for the future work in 
Leninist training. This school. 
In connection with tho various 
district league school® function- 
ing this year, marks tho great 
progroB8 the leaguo has made In 
this field tn the lent period of 
time. 

We are publishing below a 
general view of the oullino of 
tho courso of study of tie Na- 
tional Traing School: 

I. Introductory discussion. 

It. Marxism and leninism. 

III. Dialectic materialism. 

IV. liaaic Problems of Marxian 
Economics. 

V. Claasas, Clasa Divisions, the 
Claas Struggle, and tha Hole of I tin 
Btato. 

Vi. The Theory of Imperialism. 

Vif. Class Divisions In \mcrlra. 
and American Imperialism. 

VIII. Thn Revolutlonarl Rltuatlon. 

IX. Partial Struggles and tho Final 
Struggle, 

X. Rtrategy and Tactlca. 

XI. Tha Allies of the Proletariat. 

S. The Peasantry — the Agrarian 

Question. 

b. Tho ColoninI Masses and Op- 

c. The Petty Bourgeoisie. 

XII. The Tactlca of lt\e United 
Front and thn Slogan of the Workera 
and Farmers' Oov«mmoot. 

XIII. Tariln in Trade Unions anti 
Other Worker »’ Organisations. 

XIV. The Dictatorship of the Pro- 
letariat. 

XV. History and Role of the Trade 
Union Movements 

XVI. The I^eninist Teachings ou 
the Role of the Party, 

XVII. Main Phases In the Develop 
ment of the R. C. P. 

XVIII. Main Phases In the Devel- 
opment of the Comintern. 

XIX, Main Phases In the History 
of the American Labor Movement and 
the c. P. A. 

XX. Main Phases in the History of 
the Y. C. I. and the Y. W. L. of A 

XXI, Role and Teske of the League. 

XXII. Methods of Wo,k. 

XXIII. The Work of Regortnisa- 
tion. 

XXIV. Economic Trade Union 
Wo,- A. 

XXV. Anti-imperialist Work. 

XXVI. Sports Work. 

XVII. Agitprop Work. 

XXVIII. The Tress. 

XXIX. Opponents' Work. 

XXX. Negro Work. 

XXXI. Work Among Children. 

XfcXII. Agrarian Work. 

XXXIII. The Next Tasks Of the 

League. 

XXXIV. The Utilisation of (he 
School In League Work. 


Latest Newt from 

the Strike Fk!.I: 

(Continued from, page 1) 
I’olicc rVujinMHUincr Abr;t;i\ P: 
kcl ns roqmimiblc fop atur... 
I’nshuir pnlin* mil «Mtl\ on vl 
ere but *mi oiiIhMo ViKpoi-H. 
brutal bnU.itiK *•( NVu V., 
Workers hntti^lil. tin- hi(u.u,;i; 
a head for tin* »*»*<■ »«.• t ir*/*. 

• • # 

Garment Strikers G 

NEW VO UK CITY, At:;;. !. 
total of 30 garment m.iuiif.: 
ere haw mM I ln| It) v, r/. 

Uloakmakcre’ I'nion joint ! 
on union forme, it «ae ufirm 
is f the ofilco of tin* Joint ! . 

However, denpi i«> 200 a i * j < I i « • . . 
from inajitifariuriTN and jo! P 
l>nv|<| Dubluhky, serrelarv I 
Mfrike settlement eoliimittre, V 
etl that not nioiv t| l;in f,n ; 
ment are likely to lw» co/i. ; 
from the niqilieathuiM in lnu , 

• cause there in tm evident* tha: 
rent : ndcr can give adequate 
antces of livlng*uj» to uuioit i , 
dltlons. 

Must Aim at Jobbers. 

T»oii I k Jiymnn, chairman cf -h 
General Hlrike Committee, 
ing to htindredN of hirikin;; , ‘ 
i lwilnnen a! Webster Hall \vu, 
against, precipitat ing acttii- ... , 
with manufacturers, who a:. • 
der the suspicion of giving r. e 
sidcrahlM portion of their v. P 
johlsTK not responsible 1 . ; 
junic’t. lit* declared IhattP. 

I poses of fbo strike wiil . 

lost if Johlters, not yet bn - t ;. 

account, enn obtain sur/epp 
ly wane of their work froga .. 
pendent inunufnclunTH. . < 

[ ^ • • • 

Indianapolis R. R. £ ; . . \ 

INUINAPOLIN, Ind., An;;. 
Sentences r/utging from l.> t._ 
days in flic Marion cvur.ir _ 
were handed down here ft 
Federal Judge liallzell 
of the 11 men ronvirfed of v-. 

ig a federal Injtfne (ion in 
nection with the sUvist car t 
here. 

John M. Parker n>i.. 71.,*. . 
Armstrong, rice pnw i deep- * C. 
Amalgamated Ht.rwa.LaiP ' 

ployes' AwuH’iation, reA-v.Lv.f 

heaviest senfPTicofl of 90 \]±jr, 

• ♦ • 

Silk Workers Zlizv: 
Solidarity. 

LOWEl/L, Mass.. ^ 

The 1/iwell silk milt ,wor\.< v 
exhibiting a wonderful ( 
solidarity In their strike r.;. 
Increased numlK-r of loom a a,. 
wage cut which Ims pra.-p, 
shut down the mill. The t , 
developed ns n result of ,v., 
tempt by the N'ovai;irket Ox.- 
pany, which owns the mill, to 
crease tho numls-r of looi:> c 
crated by the pongee worker., f. ,. 
four to six and at the same tr . 
to rut wages from 2 to <» cm t*. 
1.000 picks of cloth to 1 an i i 
mills. Twenty pongee 'vc.rv 
walked out. They were fobm 
hr 150 weavers o other M, . 
incuts, nil (In* loo m fixers ucd j*,!m 
winders and twisters. 


C.M.T.C. RECRUITS! 

They told ua the campe were for a free one month vacation. 

Do you think that four hotira’ drill daily la a vacation? 

DEMAND A MAXIMUM OF THRU HOURS' DRILL EACH DAY! 

The government is supposed to he fr<c from rHigioui influence. 

Why are government fund* used to maintain* chapcU in camp? 
DEMAND THE DOINO AWAY WITH RELIGIOUS SERVICES I 1 

i 

The government la euppoaed to be impartial in LaW quintiona. | 
Why do ths Camp officers lecture against Organlisrl Labor? 

ARE YOU A WORKER? IS YOUR FATHER A WORKER? 

DEFKNO THE WORKERS FROM ATTACKI 
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By 

Young Workor Correspondent 

Twenty after seven. -The first 
whistle. A screeching remind- 
er of the work .that. starts in ton 
minutes.' Wd ctand.JU* place 
ready for the second whUtio. It 
blows, and wo begin. 

Our bogles are fresh after the 
night’s rest. .We begin quickly 
and turn out the necessary 
amount of work. Not for loUg. 
We a* q feu& hu^,^n, two or throe 
hourc, and wo foil behind. The 
foreman, enraged at the slow- 
ing up of our movements, tells 
us to work or to get out. He 
does not t&ko into consideration 
the reasons for our slowing up. 
He is interested in production — 
that is all. Ho wants the 
amount. Ho ignoros us human 
beings entirely. His threats act 
as a spur. Our last bit of en- 
ergy is sucked out of our weary 
bodies. We fall to work once 
more. We give him his amount 
— but at what an expense! - 

W p waste away our health, 
our strength, our youth, or very 
life — to produce profits for our 
bosses. What does the plant 
do to soften our day’s wyrk? 
There are five people to one, 
looker, there are no towels, no 
soap, not even sinks to wash. 
The toilots are unbearable. In 
a Word there is no trace of the 
slightest sanitary ca re. 

And our wages? The aver- 
age is about sixteen dollars for 
50 houro a week. After two or 
three years of slavery, after en- 
dangering pur fingers- in the 
saw mill after poisoning our 
lungs by the enamols, we may 
get a raise of two or three dol- 
lars. And they never think of 
any more. 

Ton o’clock every day the su- 
perintendent comes in. He 
points his two-fingcrod right 
hand at the mass of workers, 
and through his filthy teeth, 
roars for more production. 
"You workers are ruining us," 
he yells, shaking his head from 
side to side. "You dou’t make 
enough." lie tells that to ub! 
That cripple, unable to work, 
kopt up by our work, by our 
sweat, dares to *alk like that: 
Why does be talk like that, Fel- 
low workers? It Is because he 
knows he is our master. It is' 
because he holds usjn his hand, 
and can crush us, one by one. 
It is because we do not all real- 
ize, especially our Negro work-, 
ers, that we can have no liberty 
as long as our masters are able 
to do wit hus a» they pleaso. 
We are young. The bosses know 
it, and know that the young 
workers do not know the prop- 
er way to complain. 

But we aro going to # learn 
how. Wc will complain as one. 
We will unite und elope up our 
ranks. We will meet our ene- 
my with a solid front. That is 
the only way to show the boss- 
es that we will fight for what 
belongs to us. 

What is it we want? Wc 
want to abolish our miserable 
condition and great exploita- 
tion. We want a minimum scale 
of wages of $25, a iorty-four 
hour week, no extra deduction 
for being late, better sanitary 
conditions, and one hour for 
lunch. 

Can we get these demands in- 
dividually? Of course not! 
Only by organizing into a union 
will our demands be mot. What 
have we to lose? Nothing at 
all, so bad are our conditions. 

What liavo we to gain? Every- 
thing! 
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News from a League 
Unit in Oulu, Wise. 


i Young Wurker Correspondent) 
HI 'Ll*, Wisconsin. -—Among the 
1- branches the Oulu unit 
is counted ns one. Opr purpose 
of maintaining it is u educate 
"Ur members to understand the 
disugrcctihle eoiiditions of the U. 
H. today, Also to struggle for* 
ward to a IsMIer natoin, where 
all (he people slioll Ik? given per- 
sonal welfare. 

We have held various rutertnin- 
menis. Kuril as programs, dances, 
etc - Tile first picnic affair we at 

tempted on i| w * -n), 0 f 
pr'ned to Jk» a success. 

r«o cf pur comrades are i\ow 
'■ncuged In the district school 
s here they ( will vise to higher 
*’'T* **f cnmiiinni*;,: nud make 
n ur league even -jore powerful. 

A iola Nitsuls. 


(Young Worker Correspondent) 

The Routh Bend Toy Work* l* 
supposed to be the largest of its 
kind in this country. 

They employ young workers 
from the age of 14 up. They have 
tho speed up system all over the 
shop, and all the jobs are in 
group work. If you work piece 
work or day work it’s just the 
same. You arc bound to work at 
groat speed all day. For all this 
the young workers get 25 to 85 
cents per hour. 

The adults get 48 to 50 cents 
per hour. Our bourn of work are 
from 9 to 33*% hours per day and 
ono-half hour for dinner. 

Many of tho workers start at 7 
a. m. and work until 9 p. m. Then 
they wonder why sp many of the 
young working-men are In poor 
health or die young. 

Cleanliness of tho Bhop. 

The factory is dusty and dirty. 
Tho ventilation of tho shop is very 
poor in many placoo, because it is 
an old fashioned factory. And 
they work the fellows very hard 
•o that they aren't even given 
time to sweep or clean up a little. 

Safety Devices in Dry Kiln. 

A fellow has to watch himeelf 
if he don’t he will get hurt the 
other way. If he watches the 
steam pipes he will fall in a hole. 
If he watches \ho hole be will get 
burned by tho steam pipes that 
hang on the ceiling, just like a fel- 
low by the name of Mike Horwnte. 
He was watching the pipes on the 
top and fell thru one of those 
holes 1 mentioned beforo, and 
sprained one of his ankcla. Under 
every hole are steam pipes, and 
Mike fell on these, and a few days 
later, after he got out of the bos 
pitnl, he and the sheriff went to 
moo Frank Crlstman, head ntftn.of 
the factory, and he was tnJd he 
wss not getting nothing for his 
injuries. Mike could not do any- 
thing so he quit his job. 

This is the way the workers of 
Bouth Bend Toy Works are treat- 
ed after the are hurt or disabled. 
Now, follow workers, what will 
you sry of this ill treatment, and 
many other happenings most 
every day in the factory that wr 
work in. When will this cense? 
I snv when wo fellow workers 
organize? What is your an 
swer? Shall we let all these ill 
treatment incidents get smoothed 
out before onr eyes? No! Never. 
On mnny machines they haven’t 
any sawdust conductors. In the 
saw room they have three drill 
presses, one small, two large ones, 
two sanding machines. Ouly one 
has a conductor and a large saw 
and not oue has conductors ex- 
cept the one sanding machine. 

The 1 oi lot is dirty and filthy, 
mostly there is no water in the 
toilet tank and (because gLv'ua 
toilet tank because of tho poor 
plumbing work done there and 
there is n bud and filthy odor. 

The Action of Bosses. 

The foremen are real examples 
of slav* drivers who think that 
we, the young workers, are slaves 
who can boar anything from bad 
to worse. Many a time the fore 
men are so mad and sore they 
just urge a fellow: "Come on!" 
"Speed-up!" "Step on it!" "Don’t 
loaf!" etc.: and if a fellow ou 
piece work is faster than the rest, 
he is then rut in his wages and ir 
he works slow, he is fired or 
thrown out. 

The warehouse is so small that 
they have* n?» rom for all the pro- 
duce. They pile the stuff in the 
factory so we have no rom to 
move or turn around in Because 
of that the bosses tell us to come 
ou, speed up there, but we cun’t 
Vocauso the stock is in our wav. 


WASHINGTON—' Locked out 
miner* employed by the Mc- 
Glane Mining company have 
started a tent colony. The com- 
pany declared for the anti-un- 
|#lon shop and evicted employe* 
; 'ho refuse the "fr*e and Inde- 
pendent” ulan. 


The Coal Strike in Brit- 
ain and the 

fdir.ers 




By W. WILLIAMS 
(South Wales), 

The struggle that ia now be- 
ing waged in the mining indus- 
try in Britain ia oi\o that re- 
quires the closest attention of 
the international working clans 
youth, for the young miners 
alongside the adult comrades 
are struggling to maintain even 
their present miserable standard 
of existence. The conflict ia be- 
ing fought out with grim deter- 
mination by tho miners, be- 
cause they realize that if they 
are defeated the terms that will 
be imposed upon them by the 
coal owners will make their po- 
sition intolerable. 

In the present dispute, as in 
those of the past, little has been 
said about the position of the 
young workers in the mining in- 
dustry. With the sole exception 
of tho Y. C. L. of Great Britain 
no organisation has directed at- 
tention to. the special problems 
of the pit lads. This has been 
remedied to some extent by the 
campaigns which have been car- 
ried out by the Y. C. L. of Brit- 
ain. But much still remains to 
be done in this direction before 
the actual conditions of the 
young miners* are brought into 


easy to give a very clear pic- 
ture of tho position owing to the 
complicated nature of tho meth- 
od of paying wages in the min- 
ing industry. There is no gen- 
eral rate of wages for each 
grade applicable for the whole 
of the coal fields in Britain, on 
the contrary, the rates payable 
are different in each 6* the 12 
differont coal fields. In all the 
coal fields, however, w.-Agcs are 
made up in the following man- 
ner. Basic rates have been ar- 
rived at' in tho various coal fields, 
but on those basic rates a per- 
centage is payable, the amount 
being determined by t^e pro- 
ceeds of the industry in each of 
the coal fields. -These percent- 
age rates, therefore, are fluc- 
tuating constantly, although un- 
der the tcrmB of the 1921 and 
1924 agreements a national min- 
imum percentage was arrived at 
below which wages could not 
fall. 

It will be clear, therefore, that 
while wages are not the same 
in the (Afferent coal fields, ow- 
ing to the differences in the 
basic rates, arrived at befofie the 
war, yet the minimum percent- 
age in these areas are deter- 
mined nationally. To this extent 
only can the miners agreement 
be said to be a national agree- 
ment, and it does not mean that 
uniform wages are paid 
throughout Britain. 

Some idea of the wide differ 


the light of day. 

The conditions under which ences in the amounts paid in the 


Ycuns Worker A p 
to You to Como to 
Aid of Strikers 



the pit-4a(J; work are such that 
their vitality is sapped away, in 
the hey-dey of their youth. The 
hours of labor in the coal min- 
ing industry, we are told, are 
seven per day. But let us look 
beneath this blunt statement of 
fact to see what it all implies. 
The lads in the mining Industry 
have, in many cases, to walk 
several miles to get to the pit, 
and as every man must be down 
the shaft before 7 o’clock in the 
morning winding operations 
have to commence at 6 o’clock 
in the large mines. Therefore, 
as a general rule, the miners, 
and t hia includes young lads 
from the age of 14 years, have 
to rive at 5 o’clock, and in some 
cases earlier, and trudge to work 
in the early hours of the morn- 
ing. There 1 b no more revolt- 
ing sight than to see young lads 
of tender- years, small, under- 
sized, and undernourished, 
wearily trudging up the moun- 
tain sides to the collieries ir> 
the cold bast of a winter's morn- 
ing. It is no less revolting to 
see them off to work in the sum- 
mer time, to labor in the dark- 
ness of the mines wheti they 
should be enjoying the sunshine 

The raising of the men com- 
mences at 2 o’clock in the day, 
and this means again that it is 
3 o’clock before the last man 
reaches the surface. By the 
time they walk home, have their 
food and bath, it Is 4 o’clock, 
and in some case* 5 o'clock. 
What we are told is a seven- 
hour day is in reality anything 
betwgen an 8 or 9-hour day 
when these things are consid- 
ered. 

When we come to deal with 
wages, however, wq And It is not 


various districts can be gath- 
ered from the following figures: 
Lowest Paid District. 

Age a. d. 

14 years 1 10 per day 

16 yearB 3 8 per day 

20 years 4 8 per day 

Highest Paid District. 

Age s. d. 

14 vearB 3 5 per day 

16 years 5 4 per day 

20 years 8 1 per day 

The above figures Berve to 
show the position of the lads in 
the highest and the lowest paid 
district, but it must be remem- 
bered that in the Other districts 
the wages paid come somewhere 
between the two figures given 
above. If we strike an average 
for all the coal fields we can 
say that the average daily wages 
paid to lads in the age groups 
given above are as follows: at 
14 years, 2-11 per day, at 16 
years 4-0 per day, and at 20 
years 5-6 per day. 

This was the wages position 
of the young millers before the 
present dispute broke out. 
Wages were only 33 Va par cent 
ubovo these paid in 1914, while 
the cost of living figure stood 
at 74 per cent above /that of 
1,914. Since 1921 there has been 
a progressive deterioration in 
the standai’d of existence of the 
young miners. And it must also 
be remembered that, consequent 
upon the decline in the British 
coal trade, unemployment and 
short time has become a feature 
of the coal industry. How se- 
rious the problem of short time 
has becom-j can be Seen when 
ii is pointed out that it hex be- 
come general for the whole irf- 
dystry, and that in many colller- 


The comrades of the Young 
Workers’ League must realize 
the struggle of the textile work: 
era of Passaic and vicinity. 
They must realize that the 
League should be and instru- 
mental factor in speeding to 
victory of the winning of the 
great toxtllc strike of 1926. The 
victory of this strike Is not only 
the victory of the 16,000 work- 
ers of Passaic. It means a threat 
victory for the working class 
as a whole and especially a 
great step forward for organiz- 
ing the unorganized. 

There are thousands of young 
workers on strike In Passaic 
who are receiving their first les- 
sons in close consciousness and 
the necessity for the workers to 
organize in order to win a liv- 
ing wage and better conditions. 
There are thousands of young 
workers whose ideas have radi- 
cally changed and Who in tho 
future will become mlFtanta in 
tho labor movement' — If you 
help them win, NOW. We must 
keep up tho morale of the young 
strikers in Passaic and help 
them in their valiant fighi 
against the mill owners by feed- 
ing them to victory. 

Comrades of the league, the 
textile strike of 1926 must be 
won! Help the organfter of the 
Passaic rollof In your city to 
canvas union mootings. Make 
collections In your shop. Take 
a leading part In the tag days, 
picnics and excursions given by 
the relief committee. It is your 
duty to help the textile workers 
win their strike *and win a 
UNION. The Passaic relief 
committee asks for help. VOL- 
UNTEER TODAY! 


tkiikud 
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Jobs Grow Scarcer 

Reports from the state labor do- 
pertinent* of Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and Dela- 
ware nil show red u red employ- 
ment in May. In MassarhiiseltM 
Tartorles the numlH'r of workers 
'leeliurd 2.5%, in New* .Jersey 
2.2%, in Pennsylvania 1.2% Anil 
in Delaware 4%. 

In MnssnehiiHe|ts 42.7% of the 
workers were employed in factor- 
ies operating on part-time sched- 
ules. A majority of the employes 
were working part time in the fol- 
lowing industries: automobile, 

lioot and shoe, enrpet, cotton 
goods, hosiery and knit goods, 
slaughtering nhd meat packing, 
stoves and woolens. In turn of 
the 20 leading industries of the 
stale employment was below Mnv, 
1925. 

The three states of the I’hiln- 
drlphih federal reserve district re 
port the heaviest reductions in cm 
ployment in the metal and textile 
industries. Employment in foun- 
dries and machine shops fell off 
32 c / 0 in New Jersey, 4.1% in 
Pennsylvania ami 8.5% in Dela- 
ware. MaiiufuT-turors of electric- 
alapparatus laid off 5% of their 
workers in New Jersey and 4.8% 
in Pennsylvania. Plants turning 


Canonsburg, Fa. 
Dear Brothers and Bisters: 

I am writing this letter so that 
you will know why o certain 
worker was blacklisted down 
here in the hellhole of Canons- 
burg, the Standard Tin Plate Co. 
Those of you who worked with 
him know he didn’t go ngnlnst the 
working man, but for him, that's 
one reason why he' was canned. 

Borne of yon took it for a joke 
and you never realized what it 
rueuut until it happened. Now I 
hope you have realized wlmt it 
means and join the ranks of the 
Young "Workers league and or- 
ganize to protect future com 
rades from being blacklisted and 
protect yourselves from those 
slave drivers and two-faced hypo- 
crite* who ore exploiting you 
more every day. 

Do you see what is going to 
hnpjH*n down there in the cold 
roll*? They are figuring to put 
another patent machino that is 
supposed to do awAy with About 
100 men or more and you don'l 
raise protests. Do you know 
w’hat that mean*, it mean* that 3 
meals a day will bo taken away 
from about 100 families. 

Will you workers open your 
own eyes and rebel against those 
conditions under which you work. 
T(uv»e of you who are working 
hnrff to make a starvation wage 
ought to,. 

Wheu this comrade wns black 
lifted he wns asked ninny ques- 
tion* such as: Is it legal to hire 
anybody under 16, 1 say no, hell 
no, every flay employment offices 
are full with stroug hcnhhy men 
and I lie mills are crowded with 
young hoys who ought to Ik* going 
t<. school, hut why ain’t they lu 
neiiool? 1 localise (heir (parent* 
en.i't make enuf to keep them ami 
lint decently, 

■Yes! TIiIm j* the names that 
this fellow was called Iktiiunc he 
told the truth about them. "You 
sneaky liar you ought to he in 
Russia and not in America.” 
The manager said this. Then ibis 1 
Is supposed to Im* ii free emintiy 
when a fellow worker can’t e* 
press himsdf to his fellow- work i 


•T* without d.:r ; r 
fired." If this foil.,,, 
to the Ku Kiwx KUn 
Legion he would be 
when you belong m v 
gAnizatiocw, they i. , 
fear that hi* easy hu, 
taken away. 

This comrade wo; ; , 
year* there and n\ 
realized how /he v, . 
ploited wa* fired.- h 
told by the depart: .<■, 
if he used hi* h.-. d 
way he might of hc.-n 

Hut tills ynb:ip u 
him that if he -w , > 
get anywhere lo 
somebody elm* he w.v. 
nowhere. 1 know < 
who foods the 
The manager hlm*«df 
at the same time 
dry. They want s,< ; 
hi* slaves and ku !,, v 
full. That is cnfoir 
Tims® men I hat give 
to drink and cig,ir<M, 
to smoke, have m, i 
they - arc afraid to l 
The (losses' haw 
Throw that hlui!' a v. ■ 
(hem hard. You \ , 
get together like ns 
playing rugby, cent, i , 
guard, get logetin-;-, 
hard. 

Once more Making \ 
to Join our tanks, 
Workers L» M gue, an'. ; 
Ing to do mi, u rill' i 

♦•I S J/cngue, hu.'i Ja rnc. 
J'ltlsbuigh, p.-i, Tii is 
for u while. I am, 

A Young r, 


FAIRMONT. \v. 
papers In noUiciui \v 
that are ooiuuiincd 
union shop ncki o. . 
tile strike of coal i i; 
gect ion • baa dm r, a 
tlon. 

Tho coal opera i or- 
strike. They s 1 . 
Soilvillo Agrcetiw b( a 
pixilated their pbniy. 
opened a war o|t ; 
Mine Workers’ 


out iron and steel forgings In 
I'eunsylviuiia red need I lo-ir forces 
12.1%. Bilk mills laid off 6.9% 
of lludr workers in New Jersey 
and 6.5% in FemiKylvnuiu. In 
cotton mills the reductions were 
2.1% in New Jersey and 8.1% in 
I’eiiUHvlvunia. y 


Speech on Education 
by Member of North 
Side Junior Club 

By MARY NISKONEN. 

We, the North Side Junior 
Club, welcome you here tonight, 
to this our first, public enter- 
tainment Bineo wc were organ- 
ized last February. 

Wo were organized as a youth 
cultured society and we were 
to have instructors to help us 
educate o irBelves along the 
lines of class struggle against 
the oppressors of the working 
class. 

There are a few people who 
have taken an Interest in our 
club and I hope they may in 
Borne way he paid for this In- 
terest that has meant so much 
to us. Comrades Ililja Frllund, 
Lain Tolvoneo and Comrades 
WorWtula, Niskala and llen- 
kema, I thank you in the name 

The returns from this emer- 


ies only three and four days per 
week were worked. 

Now what were the proposals 
of the coal owners that led to 
the present dispute? The de- 
mands of tho coal owners can 
be set out as follows: 

1. National minimum of 20 
per cent upon standard of 1814 
(present minimum 33.6 per 
cent). 

2. District agreements. 

3. Working hours to be in- 
creased from 7 to 8 per day. 

Let ub analyze these propo- 
sals and see what they actually 
mean. 

Put into concrete form the 
coal own ers’ proposal means the 
vlng reduction in the wages 
of young workers: 

Lada at 14 years of age would 
receive 2-7^ per day instead of 
2-1 Id, a reduction of 3Vad; at 16 
years of age 3-7 instead of 4-0 
per day, a reduction of &d per 
day: and at 20 years 6-4 instead 
of 6-5 per day, a reduction of 
1-1 per day. 

But the second point in the 


of tho North Sid.; J 
inJnmont arc to be s;, 
Young Workers’ I,.', 
mer courses and if 
a number of our im-: 
Micro will be Imp.* f,» 
lu the future. 

Think how hard \ 
Party Jh boosting C 
how we’re trying !<: 
most, for the !;. , 
youth cull urc in 
The Workers’ }’ .n , 
pinning its hopes on 
prs’ Parly of tomon 
their beet to. make ou 
smoother than tb.fi 
make us more broadi; 
selfish and sensible, 
for the help that vo 
during the pant few' t. 
for what you have d<u 
this evening a nucc- 

I hopo the uudi< :. 
pleased with wh;;i v, 
offer Jn the way ,>r 
nient, for !t Is tho be 
can do. This is the , 
tertalnment of our 
and 1 hope that n v^r 
tills dub will he man 
large* uh it is now an : 
(all the parents wb! 
ested enough In our 
to back us up so ib.i 
get the results that ih 
get from the Finnish 
Chicago. 


demands of the coal owners, 
namely, a return to district 
agreements Is even more devas- 
tating than the first, because it 
alms at breaking the unity of 
the miners’ national organiza- 
tion and would ultimately have 
the effect «f splitting the min- 
ers up into districts, thuB reduev 
Ing the miners to impotence. 
Wages and conditions of labor 
would be settled on a district In- 
stead of national) basis, and this 
w’ould enable the coal ownerB 
systematically to crush down 
the miners still -further by at- 
tacking them district, by district. 
Thus the coal owners hopo so to 
weaken the resistance of tho 
miners that after a brief period, 
possibly six or twelve months, 
they would be able once again to 
open an offensive with a greater 
prospect of victory. 

The third point In the pro- 
posals of the coal owners, name- 
ly. an Increase in the working 
dfX from 7 to 8 hours, Is one 
which must be fought with 
▼Igor. From th* pit lad s point 


of view, this is one of ii 
spots in the pr<, .u 
Fight hours’ c\h,.u 
the miucs would ; 
little time, energy, or . 
for any sort of r<u r- 
the young miner* 
hence their bin cr op; 
any lengthening -of i !;-■ 
day. In addition, a 
of the working day nu 
greater unernploym : ’ 
mining industry, n:.u 
quentiy more Miff- ri:./ 
lads In the mining nr< ■; 

Th«Be are the poim. 
Which the nfrugg!" 
waged Jn the mining in 
Britain. If the mine; 
feated In the prcH. ;;! 
the prospect will imt U 
one for them. Kurb 
defeat would be a <i" 
merely for the rr.in<u.-, 
the whole working -.bv 
Is the meaning of ib- 
the British coal . n * i r*. * ■ r 
tho reason why the} - 
supported by the inv 
working class move eg e* 


